RICHELIEU
to special tribunals, or, more explicitly, he surrendered
accused persons, deprived of the customary guarantees,
to commissions set up with the sole object of judging them;
exceptional proceedings, which might seem revolting, but
which were necessary to the Grown: for if these magistrates
should ever have had occasion to render justice for it,
the Parlement on principle might have overruled their
verdict. Louis xni supported Richelieu with his customary
resolution, and his peremptory haughtiness, which derived
not from his diffident character but from his conception of
royal dignity.   He spoke to councillors or ministers as if
they were rebellious domestics, and banished them without
regard for their age or rank. Finally, by an edict promul-
gated in 1641, the Parlement was prohibited from inter-
fering in affairs of State.   Richelieu's idea is abundantly
clear: he wished to centralise authority and to place it
under the sole guardianship of the King, and he sought to
attain this end, not only by reducing the Parlement of
Paris, but by exercising an analogous action through all
the provinces of France.
There was, in fact, perpetual conflict between the pro-
vincial Parlements and those functionaries sent to them as
inspectors by the Crown, who represented, though with
scant power and in very precarious fashion, the inter-
vention of central authority in the scattered parts of the
kingdom. Richelieu, to increase national cohesion, and to
bind more closely all the component parts to a govern-
mental motive-power, replaced these maitres de requites by
commissioners.
The difference was most considerable: the first pos-
sessed only the right of inspection and investigation, the
second had full authority to decide issues. They were, in
other words, the direct emanation of the executive, acting
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